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Introduction 

This is a first preliminary report on the teaching and learning 
of foreign languages today, based on a study conducted by FIPLV 
for UNESCO under the title: Foreign Language Teaching and Learning 
Today (1975) • 

The information v/as collected by means of a questionnaire which 
had been worked out in close cooperation v/ith UNESCO. Questionnaires 
v/ere used for two reasons: 1. An enormous field of investigation 
had to be covered in a relatively short time and with limited 
resources; there was simply no other way to accomplish this. 
2. FIPLV knew enough competent and cooperative experts who were 
'willing to take part in the investigation. 

The project got off to an unforti'.iate start. In addition to the 
limited time available for the study no communication was possible 
with UNESCO during the important initial stage because of a postal 
strike in France. As a result the questionnaires could not be sent 
out until February 1975, instead of at the end of 1974, as had 
been planned. 

The areas and problems on which the questions concentrated had 
been worked out in a pilot study by UNESCO. The final form of the 
questionnaire contained 7 2 questions and the document consisted of 
about 30 pages. It was mailed to all mul tilinguc.l national and 
unilingu^l international foreign language teachers' associations 
that hold membership with FIPLV, to individuals, institutions, 
offices and organisation^^ ill around the globe which were known 
to the Foreign Language Research Information Centre (Informations- 
" zentrum fUr Fremdsprachenforschung) at Marburg University, and to 
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all diplomatic missions in the Federal Republic of Germany. It 
was requested that the questionnaires should be returned by April 
1st 1975 so that the final report could be available by the end 
of May. 

This rigid timetable proved to be impracticable as it only left 
six weeks available for the answering of the questionnaires, a 
period often further reduced by the time needed to redistribute 
the questionnaires from the centres to which they had been sent* 
In a few cases this pressure may have prevented the answering of 
questionnaires or led to their too hasty completion. To what extent 
certain l^u35 ^ionnaires are, in fact, unreliable can only be checked 
when further questionnaires from the individual countries have 
been returned. This v;ill be done for the second, more detailed, 
report that is planned for September 1975. The main result, however, 
was that by April 1st only a relatively small number of completed 
questionnaires had arrived in Marburg and the main body of replies, 
though still outstanding, is firmly expected. 

In the circumstances then, it is regretted that this first report 
can give only a very general picture without going into much 
detail. As a matter of convenience information is sometimes cited 
with just the name of the country of origin, but it must be realised 
that it is not yet possible to be suro that the information given 
holds for the whole cf the country. 

However, although a full and objective assessment of the material 
has not yet been possible, the report can claim to provide the 
first collection of information on the enormous subject of the 
world-wide state of foreign language teaching, the problems, aims/ 

ER?C >, 
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methods and current developments and trends. 

Many thanks are due to those v/ho have given, or are giving, their 
time, effort; skills and knowledge to assist in the project. 
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Detailed description of the national languages and particular 

language s 1 tuations ^ 

Argentina; Spanish 

Austria; German 

There is a Kmall Slav minority. 

Belgium; Dutch, Frencii, German 

Brazil ; Portuguese 

Bulgaria: Bulgarian 

Chad; French , Arabic 

French is the official language but Arabic also appears on 
passports and some other documents. Varieties of dialectal 
Arabic are also spoken as a second vernacular in the North 
and Centre, and to some extent in the South, where it becomes 
very non-standard, and competes with Sara and Sango as a 
market or vehicular language. A very large number of other 
languages is also spoken. 

Denmark; Danish \ 

Ecuador: Spanish 

Vernacular languages are spoken by Indian communities. 

Egypt ; Arabic 

Federal Republic of Germany; German 

Finland; Finnish, Swedish 

There are two national or official languages in Finland: [ 
Finnish, native language of about 93% of the population, | 
and Swedish, native language of the remainder. Swedish j 
is spoken particularly on the Ahvenanmaa (Aaland) Islands 
and on the v/ostern coast. Most Swedish speaking Finns are 
more or less bi-lingaa.! while only a small fraction of the 
Finnish speaking population knows Swedish equally well 
as Finnish. 

France: French 
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Hong Kong: Ccintoncse, Mandarin 

India; Hindi, Urdu, Punjabi, Marathi, Bengali, Gujarati, Oriya, 
Assamese, Kashmiri, Telugu, Tamil,/ Kannada, Malayalam, 
Sanskrit, English - the main languages 

India is a multi-lingual nation. The link-language is official 
ly Hindi; but in the South and even in somp parts of the North 
English continues to be used as a medium of communication 
among those who do not share a common language. In some uni- 
versities English continues to be a medium of instruction 
especially in the faculties of science, technology and 
medico ne. 

Indonesia: Indonesian 

There is one national language and many regional languages 
and dialects. 

Ireland: English, Irish 

i^^; While English is the first spoken language for over 90% 

of the people, Irish is the * first official language*. 

Jamaica: English 

The native language of the majority of the population is 
an English-based Creole. 

Jordan: Arabic 

There is a diglossic situation in Jordan. There are minority 
groups, like Greeks, Armenians and Cercassians, who speak 
with each other in their own language, but they speak Arabic 
when they talk v/ith Arabs- 

Korea: Korean 

Lesotho: Lesotho 

Libya; Arabic 

Malaysia: Bahasa Malaysia 

Prior to 1957 Malaysia was ruled by the United Kingdom and 
the national la., .uage W3S English. After 1 957 the trend 
was towards making Bahasa Malaysia the official language 
of the country. Now the English language is the official 
second language of Malaysia • 



Netherlands; Dutch 



Saudi-Arabia: Arabic 

Sierra Leone: English, Krio, Temne, Mende, Limba, Fula, and others- 
English is the official national language- Krio serves 
as lingua franca throughout the country- A large 
number of people have more than one native language - 

Sweden: Swedish, Finnish 

Finnish is spoken by a minority in the North, Lappish is 
spoken by the Laplanders - 

Switzerland: German, French, Italian, Raetho-Romanic 

Tunesia : Arabic 

Turkey: Turkish 

Uruguay: Spanish 

United States of America: English 

Zaire: French, Lingala, Swahili, Kikongo, Tshiluba - the main 
languages 

There are more than 200 languages in Zaire- French is the 
national language used for official purposes. Lingala, 
Swahili, Kikongo and Tshiluba are vernacular languages. 
Lingala is used in the army. 
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Foreign-language needs 



- curricula 



To the question as to v/hat methods had been used to discover the 
foreign language needs of their countries most correspondents re- 
plied that little or no research had bocn carried out. A partial 
exception is the place of foreign language teaching in adult educa- 
tion. In this field much research has been carried out, in, for 
example, West Germany, .Austria and France. These research projects 
have already advanced to the stage where specific recommendations 
over curricula can be made to suit particular needs (e.g. courses 
in commercial English) . 

The broad field of the relation between general foreign language 
needs and curricular content is, however, no longer completely 
unworked. There are reports from Finland and Jamaica of empirical 
research in these countries and in Holland 'a big survey of language 
needs is starting this year (1975) by the Institute for Applied 
Sociology, Nijmegen'. In son^e countries foreign language needs 
are decided on the basis of 'practical experience' (Indonesia), 
and in Switzerland export opinion is sought. How well these 
methods work in practice cannot be determined with the available 
information. 

It is plain that foreign language nee-.s are dependent on the parts 
played by specific languages in any particular country and on 
the particular groups of students. 

Countries with two or nrre .icnal languages (e.g. Belgium, India 
and Sv;itzerland) obviously have a very strong, often vital, need 
' for effective language teaching. In some other countries the needs 
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are firmly decided by the country's recent history , as is the case 
in Lesotho: 'English is the medium of instruction from Grade IV. 
The learner needs English to be able to' learn other subjects on 
the curriculum.' Or it may be a country's economic and trading 
interests that determine which foreign languages should be learnt # 
as a report from Brazil indicates: 'The status of foreign languages 
lr^ the economic relations between Brazil and other countries 
determines the foreign-language needs. ' 

Broad, national languaae interests are generally served/ rather 
than those of individuax learners or c/roups of learners, such as 
ethnic ir.morities. This, again, is a field little researched. In 
some cases it is tried to meet individual language requirements 
of learners by offering as wide a choice as possible. This choice, 
however, generally lies between a number of languages on offer, 
rather than betv/een different syllabuses to be followed. Syllabus 
content has for a long time been largely decided on a basis of 
•common sense' (Switzerland) or similar criteria. In some countries 
such as Bulgaria, Denmark and Switzerland, attempts are now being 
made to find out from prospective employers, universities and 
other institutions for further education just what their require- 
ments are. In Denmark this is done by means of questionnaires and 
in Sweden among other methods, conferences are held between • repre- 
sentatives of school authorities and consumers, i.e* labour 
market, universities, etc.'. 

Whether, and to what extent, the language needs of learners are 
met is difficult to say 's so little has been done to define in 
detail just what thore needs are. What can be said is that most 
correspondents give subjective, mainly negative, opinions on 
this mattei* 
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Foreign-language objectives 



The overwhelming majority of countries consider communication in 
the foreign language as their main objective, or one of their main 
objectives* In most cases the aim is to enable communication with 
native speakers of the foreign language. However, some countries, 
particularly chose whose ov/n language is little known (e.g. Sweden) 

wish to use ' the foreign language as a tool of communication 

between populations who have not that language as their mother 
tongue* . 

Egypt and Korea say explicitly v/hat some other countries also 
imply: that the object of foreign language teaching is to ensure - 
international communication, particularly in the fields of science 
and learning. Indeed, for some countries (e.g. Malaysia) the aim 
is, for selected students, 'to enable students to go overseas for 
further education'. India calls English the Library Language. For 
countries with more than one national language the paramount need is, 
of course, to enable communication between the different linguistic 
groups. 

That language is an instrumernt of communication is made particularly 
clear by a Libyan aim: 'To enable greater self expression in order 
to expound Arab contribution to human culture an'^. civilisation^ ' 

Much more importance is lairl on, and teaching time given to, the 
development of spoken language than v/ritten. About half the countries 
covered in this. report indicate that their aims vary with the type 
of school and ability range, but speech is always the main aim. 
Switzerland may serve as an example: 



Weak ability: mainly oral 

Ecole secondaire 1^^ degrc: oral and written 
Ecole secondaire 2^ degre: literature, culture 

It is interesting that only about half the countries try to give 
an idea of the civilisation and culture of rhe country studied in 
the course of the language teaching. However it is clear that this 
extra insight is often dispensed with, sometimes for political 
reasons, but particularly in the case of students with weak ability, 
who concentrate or pure language learning, or in elementary schools. 
In West Germany, for example, the aims are: 

Secondary Schools: communication 

Upper secondary, grammar schools: 1. communication 

2. literature 

Ecuador and Finland differ from other countries in that they do 
not divide language learning into written and oral components but 
into 'receptive' and 'productive' ones. Both countries concentrate 
first of all on receptivity, and Finland continues on these lines 
v/ith her able students. 

Jamaica, Finland, Ireland, and, probably, many other countries, 
find that their teaching aims have to be modified to suit examina- 
tion requirements, and this entails a more 'traditional' approach. 
A report from Finland says that 'in upper secondary schools written 
language has a more important place because of the requirements 
of the final examination', and .a Jamaican one makes the position 
even clearer: 'The main objective for many is still the attainment 
of the relevant G.CE. certificate.' 



A further general trend is the declining emphasis placed on the 
ability to translate from one language into another; a trend also 
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to be seen in exeimination papers. 



A recent development in the U.S.A. and in Arab and African 
countries is the growing popularity of career-oriented language 
courses. This must be regarded as part of a general concern to 
make language teaching serve the particular practical needs of 
the countries and .students concerned. On the whole however , with 
the exceptirn of career-oriented courses, people seem to be only 
just becoming aware of the problem, and little concrete seems 
to be done. Several countries indicated that their most urgent 
task is t-o investigate vmat in practical terms is required of 
foreign language teaching so that objectives can be formulated 
and put into practice. In general the realisation of objectives 
seems to produce major difficulties. Almost every country considers 
that foreign language teaching should serve general educational 
requirements/ though the practice often seems to fall behind the 
theory. 

This statement from Finland is typical of many: • The teachers of 
foreign languages are advised to bear in mind the aims of general 
education. ' 



Of the 31 countries who replied to the questions on foreign 
language teaching at pre-school level, 17 stated that no such 
instruction is available. Tney are: Argentina, Chad, Denmark, 
India, Indonesia, Ireland, Jamaica, Korea, Libya, Malaysia, 
Netherlands, Saudi-Arabia, Sierra Leone, Sweden, Switzerland, 



Foreign languages at ore-school level 
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Tunesia, Turkey. In a further 10 countries only 1% or less of 
pre-school age children wore concerned. 

Exceptions to this general picture are Uruguay with about 5%, 
Austria with about 10%, Hong Kong with about 20% and Ecuador with 
_about 75% of pre-school age children receiving foreign language 
tuition. Unfortunately it is not always possible with the informa- 
tion available to know whether, as it is the case in Uruguay, the 
instruction is given only in private schools, and, if not, what 
the criteria are for selecting children of this age "to learn a 
foreign language. 

In those few countries where foreign language instruction is 
available to pre-school age children there is generally no continuity 
with the elementary school. Ah exception is Lesotho, where there 
is a large degree of cooperation and coordination. 'Where it 
exists, pre-school foreign language teaching follows listen-and-do 
methods mere than the elementary school. The teachers work together 
to design syllabuses and the best methods of teaching to be 
followed.' Although Hong Kong reports that there is some 'slight 
cooperation between pre-school instruction and foreign language 
teaching at elementary level' this does not imply continuity. 
'The same basic work is repeated.' 

In Uruguay, although the general school sys^em does not allow for 
continuity between pre- and elementary school foreign language 
learning, this continutiy is possible in private schools. Here 
instruction in French, English or Italian can start when the 
child is 3, 4, or 5 years old and continue progressively to 15. 
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Starting t o learn two foreign languages simultaneously 



Only 7 countries report that they have experience in starting 
the teaching of two foreign languages at the same time. They are: 
Austria, Chad, Finland, Ireland, Libya, Netherlands, Sweden. 
Of these, Libya states that in 1968 a relatively broadly-based 
experiment v;as begun to start to teach 13090 interested 12 year-olds 
English and French at the sane time. The results were considered 
unsatisfact ry and the experiment has been abandoned. 

Three countries, Austria. Chad and Ireland, report that in a 
small nu/'ter ot cases tv/o languages are started simultaneously, 
though this is not the general pattern. The Austrian report is 
unenthusiastic, that from Chad non-committal. 

Holland is the only country in question where more than half the 
children (50-60%) start to learn tv;o languages simultaneously. 
•All pupils a -tending general secondary education without destine- 
tion of social class or v;hat^ver (start studying English and 
French simultaneously) . ' As to whether the advantages outweign 
the disadvantages: * There are different points of view. For the 
mere gifted: yes.' There are no plans to alter the system signifi- 
cantly in the near future. 

A Finnish report states that 'students v;ho choose the language 
section in the senior secondary school will have to start two 
new languages simultaneously'. No change is envisaged. The 
reasons are given as follov/s: Mv»cause Finland is a bilingual 
country there v;ili be a i.^cd or studying the second national- 
language, and on the other hand the importance of a foreign 
language instruction is obvious in this country. So/ normally 
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there are two languages compulsory to all: the second national 
languaq*.' and another foreign language, and in addition provisions 
are made for the study of a third language as a voluntary subject 
in the upper stage of the comprehensive school as well as in the 
senior secondary school.' Other bi- or multilingual countries 
have not come to this conclusion. 

From Sweden it is reported that approximately 10% of pupils begin 
to learn two foreign languages simultaneously. They are 'those 
pupils v;ho do net opt for a second foreign language in compulsory 
school, yet choose to enter one of the three-year theoretical 
lines in upper secondary'. However: 'Beginning the study of two 
foreign languages at the same time is, by common consent, unsatis- 
factory', and therefore 'will be done away with under a proposal 
for a reorganisation of language study laid by the National Board*. 

Of the few countries who have experience in this field, most, then, 
do not find the simultaneous introduction of two foreign languages 
satisf acrory. However, it must be remarked that these assessments 
are mainly subjective and not the result of empirical research. 
No reason can be given for the unfavourable opinion. 

Most countries would probably say with Chad: 'There seems to be 
no special point of view on this. One has the impression that 
nobody ever thought about it.' Or v.ith Uruguay: 'Nous ne nous 
sommes jamais pose cette question. Pourquoi creer un probleme cu 
il n' y en n ' a pas? ' 
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Foreign l angaagc materials and media presently in use; nov; trends 

All the countries represented reported' that the textbook is the 
main teaching aid used, and, in some cases, the only one. In one 
country economic pressures mean that hardly any teaching materials 
can be used: is a very poor country, and ^he supply of text- 

books and other teaching equipment is most inadequate. It is not 
at all uncommon for there to be only one textbook, in the hands 
of the teo-her, for a class of forty or more pupils.* ^ 

It is clear that the choice of materials is rarely based on 
purel/ educational grounds and that the not-inconsiderable expense 
almost alv/ays plays a part. As is to be expected, only prosperous 
countries are in the position to use costly equipment in their 
public schools. These countries, however, choose their materials 
for didactical reasons and as a result of previous experience. 

Apart from the predominance of the textbook it is hard to find 
any other clear trend in the popularity of the different teaching 
materials. The following can be said: 

* Audio-visual media such as television and video-recorders are 

little used. Only 4 countries out of 29 reported their being 
2 

•much used* (Ireland, Jordan, Hong Kong, Saudi-Arabia), 



When, as here, a possibly adverse report is received from an 
unofficial source the name of the country is withheld, but will 
be supplied on request. 

The figures given In this section all refer to public schools. 
The situation in private schools is often very different. 
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and 13 thought their use was decreasing or remaining the same 
rather than increasing. However, all these countries with the 
exception of Saudi-Arabia also repo,rt that the necessary 
equipment is rarely, if ever, available. 

Language laboratories are 'very much used* in 10 of the 34 
reporting countries, all European apart from Malaysia and 
Jordan (Denmark, Federal Republic of Germany, Finland, Jordan, 
Malaysia, Netherlands, Saudi-Arabia, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Turkey), and little, if ever, used in the others. A majority, 
19, report that they are being used more than in the past 
(Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Ecuador, Finland, India, Indonesia, 
Ireland, Jamaica, Jordan, Korea, Libya, Malaysia, Netherlands, 
Saudi-Arabia, Sweden, Tunesia, Turkey, Uruguay). 

Audio media such as tapes and radio are 'very much used' in 
15 of 33 reporting countries (Austria, Bulgaria, Denmark, 
Federal Republic of Germany, Finland, France, Jordan, Korea, 
Lesotho, Libya, Malaysia, Netherlands, Saudi-Arabia, Sweden, 
USA). There is a clear trend to their increasing popularity r 
as 26 of the countries report their being used more than in 
the past. 

Visual media such as slides, charts and overhead transparencies 
are also little used. Only 9 countries out of 34 report that 
they are 'very much used' (Austria, Bulgaria, Denmark, Finland, 
Jordan, Malaysia, Sweden, Uruguay, USA), a figure comparable 
with that for language laboratories. However, while language 
laboratories are gaining in popularity the use of visual media 
is declining. A majority, 20, report that they are used less 
than, or the same as, in the past. 




Foreign language materials and media presently in use; new trends 



Key Used very much or exclusively: 

Used seldom or not at all : 

Used more than before 

Used about the same or less 

than before : 



Present Usage 



Textbook 





Present Usage Trend 



Audio Media 
(tapes, radio, 




Present Usage Trend 
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Mor^i;. and toachinct materials; factors vhat i nflue nce their produc- 
tion, links with results of research projects, decisio ns concerning 
their use 

Some countries produce very little in the way of media or materials 
for foreign language teaching themselves and therefore have little 
influence, and that indirect, on what is available. These countries 
must order their materials from abroad and the choice generally 
has to be made on the basis of cheapness, rather than quality or 
suitability. The position is made clear in two reports from Uruguay: 
•Le facteur 'sine qua non' est d'ordre economique; raison imperieuse 
qui, ... plane sur toutes les decisions gouvernementales , dans 
tous les secteurs: public et prives. - Le pays reduit ses importa- 
tions et cherche a augmenter ses exportations . Tout depend des 
devises..' And: 'The economical factor is the most important. 
Lack of money makes the production of teaching materials difficult.' 
There are doubtless other reasons why some countries import 
particular teaching materials, but these have not been reported on. 

More than one third of the countries who have reported on this 
matter consider that economic factors determine what teaching 
materials and media should be produced. 11 countries out of 31 
returned answers such as: 'Factor: what can I sell best?' (FRG) ; 
•Publishing house trying to guess what the teachers will buy' 
(USA); 'Interest in money to be made. Textbooks can bring a certain 
amount of money to those who have written or published them' 
(France) . 

As to the part played by research in deciding what materials and 
media should be used, ;many correspondents reported optimistically 
what they would like the position to be, rather than the actual 
Er|c state of affairs. This is made clear by comparison with control 
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questions and, for this reason, no general conclusions can be 
drawn. Some factors said to affect the choice of materials were 
given as follows: 

- Publications of results in research reports, conferences etc. 
(Sweden) 

- The over-all educational policy (India) 

- Decisions are made on a collective basis where everyone 
involved in the language prograra has a definite say in material 
preparation (Malaysia) 

- School inspectors of foreign languages (Belgium) 

- Experience and wishes of the teachers (FRG) 

- Production of teaching materials follows research on the 
pupil's need (Lesotho) 

- Actual needs of the country (Uruguay) 

- Needs of the prescribed syllabus (India) 

- Needs of the existing curricula (Finland) 

- World trends on language teaching (Uruguay) 

- The internal discussion amoung teachers (Sweden) 

- Book review in the professional press (Sweden) 

- The only factor influencing the production of teaching 
materials ... is their ef fectivity in the course of instruction 
(Bulgaria) 

- Expert committees (FRG) 

- Current research (FRG) 

- Cooperation between National Board expertise and publishing 
firms (Sweden) 

- ... the availability of trained teachers v;ho can handle the 
teaching material (India) 

About a third of the countries considered assessed the influence 
of research in the field as f>»llows: 'No link between research 
and practice' (FRG); 'So far, apparently not at all' (Chad); 
'Up to the present day not systematically' (Finland); '(research) 
results are not systematically fed to sources which produce 

24 
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materials 'V-:r>pt informally' (iionq Konq) • 



The range of those who decide on v/hat teaching materials and media 
should be used is enormous, varyinq as it does from central govern- 
ment authorities, state or provincial authorities, local authorities, 
special committees, teaching panels, school inspectors and head- 
teachers dov.n to the teacher himself. In many countries the material 
IS decided on a^ter consultation botv;een all or many of the 
various bod.os concerned. In some the decision may be taken by 
just one authority: 'The Ministry of Public Education and the 
Institute for Education decide v/hich materials may be used.' 
(Bulgaria!) When, as is often the case, the decision is left to 
individual teachers, it is generally taken under the same restric- 
tions as in Swit'/erland: 'The teacher himself (decides) depending 
on availability of material.* A French report says:'.-* the 
teachers choose material; they can change it every six years.' 
« 

It seems to be the practice in the majority of countries that tae 
choice of media and materials is made by teachers or teaching 
panels working jointly v/ith an official body, usually the 
Education Ministry. Generally, one side makes suggestions to 
the other for consideration. A detailed survey of the methods 
employed in different countries is beyond the scope of this report. 

Latest trends in foreign language teaching methods 

There is often a wide gulf Lo^v/ocn the latest trends in foreign 
language t,eaching methoas described in professional journals 
and v/hat is applied in the classroom. A common reason is the lack 
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of adequate in-service training for teachers so that new methods 
can become knovm. The educational system of a country also plays 
a part, as in countries where it is strictly organised teaching 
methods are often decided on centrally. In the countries where 
teachers may choose their ovm methods according to rheir indivi- 
dual preferences and prejudices the influence of new trends is 
often very varied. In Sweden, for example: Among teachers 'there 
are all sorts of: personalities r many of them especially the older 
ones tend t*-^ prefer more traditional methods, the younger ones 
v;ho have got a modern training in the teacher training colleges 
often try to apply modern methods.' Limited money often inhibits 
the introduct.ion of nev; methods. In some countries new teaching 
methods are little discussed in professional publications and 
some countries have no journal for foreign language teaching. 
An Irish report typifies the split between modern ideas and 
actual teaching methods: ' (The) majority (of teachers) still 
follows the Grammar-Translation Method. - It is felt that more 
and more teachers would change to audio-visual methods if there 
was an oral examination in the leaving certificate. Teachers 
would prefer to be concentrating more on the oral aspect of the 
languages, but they must still aim at getting their pupils through 
the examinations.' This must also hold for many other countries. 

One trend is very clear, and that is that the audio-lingual 
method (ALM) based on the behaviourist theory of learning with 
pattern drills and no formal grammatical training is 'no longer 
en vogue' (Sweden) . Of the 24 countries who returned answers on 
this matter 10 (Austria, ^gypt, Federal Republic of Germany^ France^ 
Indonesia, Korea^ Libya, Sweden, Switzerland^ USA) report that 
the use of ALM, in one or more of its apsects, is on the wane. Hong 
Kong for example, reports dissatisfaction with some sacred 
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beliefs ot the past twenty years and a willingness to challrr;Cfo, 
for example, the behaviourist approach.* Only Turkey gives n 
favourable opinion: 'Robert Lado's language teaching methods are 
very popular. These methods have been applied for 15 years.' 

o 

The ALM is being replaced in these 10 countries by modified methods 
designed to make up for its deficiencies. Hov/ever, the emphai>is 
in these methods varies. Many countries have recently laid more 
emphasis: i .1 their teaching on language as a means of communication. 
This rr.eans, among other things, that mechanical structural exercises 
must give v;ay to a 'stress on mcaningfu] presentation and appli- 
catior/ (Egypt). On the other hand, 'grammatical insight and rules 
v/herever necessary and raeaningful' (Switzerland) are integrated 
into the teaching. Three countries (Brazil^ B'ederal Republic of 
Germany, USA) report that the study of the country's culture, 
literature and civilisation plays an increasing role. 

A strong interest in audio-visual methods is notable. 10 countries 
out of 24 report this: Argentina, Austria, Federal Republic of 
Germany, Indonesia, Ireland, Korea, Libya, Malaysia, Sierra Leone, 
Switzerland. Both professional publications and practising teachers 
concern themselves more with these methods. 

Apart from the points mentioned above it is impossible to pick out 

any other general trends in teaching methc^.s, as the picture is 

so very varied. General educational theories also play a part in c 

i 

deciding on teaching methods. Tho following quotations, given at ? 
random, show how v;ido the ranqe oil mcuhods is: ; 

- Structural gramirar, transformational grammar (Austria, Ecuador, | 

Uruguay) I 

Q - Notional approach (FRG) ; 
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- Emphasis on aural-oral (Ireland, Jamaica, Libya) 

- Emphasis on better aural comprehension (FRG) 

- Career objective courses (USA) 

- Goal guided instructions (Ireland) 

- Methods of differentiation (Finland) 

- Attempts to find methods of teaching slowly progressing 
pupil.- (Finland) 

- Group work (Brazilf Sweden) 

- Programmed education (Denmark) 

- Stress on creative work (Brazil, Sweden) 

- Efforts to activate students (Sweden, USA) 

- A certain reluctance to adopt nev/ methods (Austria) 

- ... to^vards making a close study of the classroom situation 

in a oarticular area. This will involve a less global approach 
and more attention ro the linguistic and social environment 
in a region. Thus methods which may succeed in West-Africa or 
Mexico may be inappropriate for Indonesia and Hong Kong 
(Hong Kong) 



- The End - 
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